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THOSE LOCKS, THOSE EBON LOCKS. 
BY COL. W. L. STONE. 
Taose locks, those ebon locks, now playing 
In clust’ring ringlets round thy brow ; 
Ordown thy snowy bosom straying, 
In dark and glossy tresses now :— 
Those eyes, those brilliant.eyes, now beaming 
In living light, like yonder star— 
Or, like the liquid diamond, gleaming, 
As shoot their glances bright and far :— 


Those cheeks, those cheeks, through which is rushing 
The rosy current, mantling there ; 
Now like the damask sweetly blushing— 
Now like the fragrant lily fair :— 
Those lips, those lips, that smile in gladness, 
Sweet as the nectar they distil— 
That lisp nor thought nor word of sadness, 
And shame the nightingale at will. 


That form, that form, of beauty’s moulding, 
That moves in light and loveliness, 
Each proud, elastic step unfolding 
In every line a sweeter grace : 
Ah, what are all those tresses darkling— 
That form, those lips, and cheeks so fair— 
Those star Jit eyes, like diamonds sparkling, 
Unless the MIND is radiant there ? 
=—_— 


ROCKY MOUNTAIN SKETCHES, 
MARIA ROMERO. 


Poor Maria will never know that the story 
of her sorrow is told beyond the village where 
she lived, and loved, and learned to weep. 
Her friends will never learn that the English 
pen has given a brief record to Maria’s story, 
and that in a far, strange land, many eyes will 
glisten with the tear of sympathy for the lot 
of the poor Spanish girl! For in all lands 
the heart is the same; and that delightful 
sensation of pity, that sweet pain so near 
“akin to love,” is not fettered by distance, 
but, like the crystal water that gushes from 
Maria’s native mountains, it roves abroad over 
the land, to gladden all mankind. 

Toas is a beautiful valley, hemmed in by 
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the mountains, and its carpet of bright green, 
crossed and divided by streams of water from 
the high hills, that go rippling over the peb- 
bly beds all about the vale. We spent seve- 
ral days in this valley, roving from town to 
town, delighted equally with the novelty of 
the strange people we saw, the mountains, 
those gigantic hills of stone, of which we had 
so often read with eager curiosity, and which 
we now stopped again and again to gape 
upon, towering away in enormous black 
masses high into the clouds above our heads 
—delighted equally with the novelty of these, 
and the surpassing loveliness of the green 
valley through which we were roving. In 
the morning we would saunter out to see 


“ Jocund day 
Stand tiptoe on the mountain top,” 


and the sun peep into the valley. 
to see the barefooted, and sometimes nearly 
naked, children drive their sheep and goats 
out from the towns, into the rich pastures, be- 
fore the sunbeams drank away the dew. But 


We loved 


to the story. One morning while thus em- 
ployed, a young female started suddenly up 
from before a door where she had been sleep- 
ing; for in the warm months the inhabitants 
spread their blankets outside the houses, un- 
der 

“That majestical roof, fretted with golden fire,” 
and sleep in the cool night air. She rolled 
her blanket hastily, yet modestly about her, 
and advanced to where we were; she twined 
the fingers of each hand together, and stand- 
ing before us in a most plaintive and implor- 
ing attitude, she spoke: 

“ Americanos ?” 

We told her we were Americans. But it 
is necessary that we give her other interroga- 
tories in English. 
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Maria Romero—Woman’s Faith. 








“ Where is John?” she asked. Her man- 
ner, although singularly wild, had in it such a 
touching tenderness that our disposition to 
laugh was instantly checked, and we paused 
in silent admiration of her sweet, melancholy 
countenance, and most impressive attitude. 

“ Where is John?” she continued. “He 
did not die, you know; that was all a joke, 
and he means to come back to poor Maria.” 

We could not understand the poor girl, and 
knew not what answer to make her. She 
came nearer, and placing her slender fingers 
upon the writer’s arm, she looked into his 
face, and said: 

“Good American, did you not see John in 
the great United States, and did he not give 
you a Spanish letter for Maria ?” 

Had we known her story at the moment, 
we, would have humoured her, but as it was, 
we could but shake our heads and say we 
knew nothing of John. She turned to us al- 
ternately, ping our hands with energy, as 
if she would force from us the answer she 
wished. She said we were Americans, from 
the United States, and that, of course, we 
must know Juhn. She described him, and in 
such terms of glowing affection, that either 
of us would have given the best horse in the 
camp to have been John, for her sake. 

“Good Americans,” she said, “ J am a poor 
Spanish girl, but John loved me, and he told 
me that the American ladies are not more 
beautiful than Maria. Do handsome young 
Americans ever lie? Do you think John de- 
ceived me? Are the American ladies hand- 
somer than I am ?” 

We answered this latter interrogatory sin- 
cerely, and told her that we thought she was 
as beautiful asany American lady ; for though 
it seems strange, even to the story-teller, that 
beauty could exist linked with madness, rags 
and ignorance, yet was poor Maria a most 
lovely creature. Her complexion was dark, 
it is true, but she had sprung from a morning 
slumber, and a strong excitement was work- 
ing at her heart that sent a kindling colour 
to her cheeks; added to which, the natural 
lustre of her eye was heightened by that fas- 
cinating brilliance conveyed by a disordered 
intellect. 

The interview filled us with deep interest, 
and when we returned to the house of Mr. 
Branch, the only American resident in the 
village, and to whom we were greatly in- 
debted for his courteous hospitality, we re- 
jated our adventure. He told us that five 
years before, a wild dissolute young fellow, 
after involving himself ey in fash- 
ionable society, had crossed the wilderness to 
hide himself from the world. He was a 
young man of remarkable personal attrac- 
tions, besides being possessed of an elegant 
address and fascinating manners. He had 


but to smile and lift his finger, and »,, 
Maria, the child of nature, and the charmo: 
of the village, flew into hisarms. His nee ; 
need not be told. He is now back amone },,. 
early friends, and not unlikely his own eve 
may peruse this sketch. Sutffice it to gy 
that after a time he returned to the States 
and Maria was told that he had been kiljej 
by the Cumanches. The affliction the poor 
girl bore only in gloomy melancholy, bending 
over her infant in silent anguish; ‘but whe, 
subsequently she heard that he had designos. 
ly abandoned her, and had gone forever back 
to the United States, her reason failed, ap 
poor Maria, the beauty of Toas, became 4 
lunatic. When traders were leaving the 
valley for the States, she invariably came ani 
entreated to be taken with them; and whey 
she found her pleadings useless, she wou) 
pray that John should be brought back wit) 
them when they would return. Poor Maria! 
Death she heard of before; she knew that it 
was an affliction sooner or later to be expect. 
ed, but the idea of desertion never entere; 
her mind until it came to dethrone her rea. 
son. In real life, stories are occurring every 
day which shame the pen of fiction; and 
never did the most exquisitely woven m 
mance touch us with so captivating an in- 
terest as we experienced in hearing the sim- 
ple history of the Spanish girl, Maria. 


WOMAN’S FAITH. 
BY MISS L. E. LANGDON. 


She loved you when the sunny light 
Of bliss was on your brow ; 

That bliss has beat in sorrow’s night, 
And yet—she loves you now. 


She loved you when your joyous tone 
Taught every heart to thrill ; 

The sweetness of that tone is gone, 
And yet—she loves you still. 


She loved you when you proudly slept, 
The gayest of the gay ; 

That peace the blight of time has swept, 
Unlike her love, away. 


She loved you when your home and heart 
Of fortune’s smile could boast ; 

She saw that smile decay—depart— 
And then she loved you most. 


O! such the generous faith that glows 
In woman’s gentle breast ; 

’Tis like the star that stays and glows 
Alone in night’s dark vest. 


That stays, because each other ray 
Has left the lonely shore ; 
Ah! that the wanderer on his way 








Then wants her light the more. 
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THE TREMBLING EYE-LID. 
BY MRS. SIGOURNEY. 


it was the day before Christmas, in the 
year 1778, that during our war of the revolu- 
‘jon, an armed vessel sailed out of the port 
of Boston. She was strongly built, and car- 
ried twenty guns, with a well appointed 
crew of more than a hundred, and provisions 
for a cruize of six months. As she spread 
her broad white sails, and steered from an 
harbour with a fair fresh breeze, she made a 
noble appearance. Many throbbing hearts 
breathed a blessing on her voyage, for she 
bore a company of as bold and skilful seamen 
as ever dared the perils of the deep. But 
son the north wind blew, and brought a 
heavy sea into the bay. The night proved 
dark and they came to anchor with difficulty 
gear the harbour of Plymouth. The strong 
gale that buffeted them became a storm, and 
the storm a hurricane. 

Snow fell, and the cold was terribly se- 
yere, The vessel was driven from her moor- 
ings, and struck on a reef of rocks. She be- 
gan to fill with water, and they were obliged 
to cut away her masts. The sea rose above 
the main deck, sweeping over it at every 
surge. They made every exertion that cour- 
age could prompt or bardihood enduze. But 
w fearful were the wind and cold, that the 
soutest man was not able to strike more than 
two blows in cutting away the mast without | 
being relieved by another. ‘The wretched | 
people thronged together upon the quarter 
deck, which was crowded almost to suffoca- 
tion. They were exhausted with toil and 
siffering, but could obtain neither provisions 
nor fresh water, They all were covered by 
the deep sea, when the vessel became a 
wreck. But, unfortunately, the crew got ac- 
cess to ardent spirits, and many of them drank 
to intoxication. Insubordination, mutiny and 
madness ensued. The officers remained 
clear minded, but lost all authority over the 
crew, who raved around them. A more 
frightful scene can scarcely be imagined. 
The dark sky, the raging storm, the waves 
breaking wildly over the rocks, and threat- 
ening every moment to swallow up the bro- 
ken vessel, and the half frozen beings who 
maintained their icy hold on life, lost to rea- 
sn and to duty, or fighting fiercely with 
eich other. Some lay in disgustful stupidity, 
others, with fiery faces, blasphemed God. 
Some in temporary delirium fancied them- 
elves in palaces surrounded by luxury, and 
brutally abused the servants who they sup, 
posed refused to do their biddings. Others 
there were, who, amid the beating of that piti- 
less tempest, believed themselves in the home| 











that they never more must see, and with hol-| 
low, reproachful voices, besought bread, and! 


wondered why water was withheld from 
them by the hands that were most dear. A 
few whose worse passions were quickened 
by alcohol to a fiend-like fury, assaulted or 
wounded those who came in their way, mak- 
ing shrieks of defiance, and their curses heard 
above the roar of the storm. Intemperance 
never displayed itself in more distressing at- 
titudes. At length, Death began to do his 
work. The miserable creatures fell dead 
every hour upon the deck, being frozen stiff 
and hard. Each corpse, as it became breath- 
less, was laid upon the heap of dead, that 
more space might be left for the survivors. 
Those who drank most freely were the first 
to perish. On the third day of these horrors, 
the inhabitants of Plymouth, after making 
many ineffectual attempts, reached the wreck, 
not without danger. What a melancholy 
spectacle! Lifeless bodies stiffened in every 
form that suffering could devise. Many lay 
in a vast pile. Others sat with their hands 
reclining on their knees; others grasping the 
ice-covered ropes; some in a posture of de- 
fence like the dying gladiator; others with 
hands held up to heaven, as if deprecating 
their fate. Orders were given to search 
earnestly for every mark or sign of life. One 
boy was distinguished amid the mass of dead, 
only by the trembling of one of his eye-lids. 
The poor survivors were kindly received in- 
to the houses of the people of Plymouth, and 
every effort used for their restoration. The 
captain and lieutenant, and a few others, who 
had abstained from the use of ardent spirits, 
survived. The remainder were buried, 
some in separate graves, and others in a 
large pit, whose hollow is still to be seen on 
the south-west side of the buria] ground in 
Plymouth. The funeral obsequies were most 
solemn. When the clergyman who was to 
perform the last service, first entered and saw 
more than seventy dead bodies, some fixing 
upon him their stony eyes, and others with 
faces stiffened into the horrible expression of 
their last mortal agony, he was so affected as 
to faint. 

Some were brought on shore alive and re- 
ceived every attention, but survived only a 
short time. Others were restored after long 
sickness, but with their limbs so injured by 
the frost, as to become cripples for life. 

In a village at some distance from Ply- 
mouth, a widowed mother, with her daugh- 
ter, were constantly attending a couch on 
which lay a sufferer. It was the boy whose 
trembling eye-lid attracted the notice of pity, 
as he lay among the dead. 

** Mother,” he said, in a feeble tone, “ God 
bless you for having taught me to avoid ardent 
spirits. It was this that saved me. After 
those around me grew intoxicated, [ had 
enough to do to protect myself from them. 
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Night Music—The Rights of Women. 
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Some attacked and dared me to fight. Others 
ressed the poisonous draught to my lips, and 
ade me drink. My lips and throat were 

parched with thirst. But I knew if I drank 

with them, I must lose my reason as they 

did, and perhaps, blaspheme my Maker. 

“One by one, they died, these poor infuri- 
ated wretches. Their shrieks and groans 
still seem to ring in my ears. It wasin vain 
that the captain and other officers, and a few 
good men, warned them what would ensue, 
if they thus continued to drink—and tried 
every method in their power to restore them 
to order. They still fed upon the intoxicat- 
ing liquor. They grew delirious—they died 
in heaps. 

“Dear Mother, our sufferings from hun- 
ger and cold you cannot imagine. After my 
eet were frozen, but before I lost the use of 
my hands, I discovered a box among frag- 
ments of the wreck, far under the water. I 
toiled with a rope to drag it up. But my 
strength was not suflicient. A comrade, who 
was still able to move a little, assisted me. 
At length it came within our reach. We 
hoped that it might contain bread, and took 
courage. Uniting our strength we burst it 
open. It contained only a few bottles of 
olive oil, yet we gave God thanks. For we 
found that by occasionally moistening our 
lips with it, and swallowing a little, it al- 
layed the knawing, burning pain in the stom- 
ach. Then my comrade died, and I laid be- 
side him as one dead, surrounded by corpses. 
Presently, the violence of the tempest that 
had long raged, subsided—and I heard quick 
footsteps and strange voices amid the wreck 
where we lay. They were the blessed peo- 
ple of Plymouth, who had dared every danger 
to save us. They lifted in their arms and 
wrapped in blankets all who could speak. 
‘Then they earnestly sought all who could 
move. But every drunkard was among the 
dead. And I was so exhausted with toil and 
suffering and cold, that 1 could not stretch 
a hand to my deliverers. They passed me 
again and again. They carried the living to 
the boat. I feared that I was left behind. 
Then I prayed earnestly in my heart, ‘O 
Lord, for the sake of my widowed mother, for 
the sake of my dear sister, save me.’ Me- 
thought the last man had gone, and I besought 
the Redeemer to receive my spirit. But I 
felt a warm breath on my fage. I strained 
every nerve. My whole soul strove and 
shuddered within me. Still my body was im- 
movable as marble. Then a loud voice said, 
‘Come back and help me out with this poor 
lad. One of his eye-lids trembles—he lives.’ 
Oh the music of that sweet voice tome. The 
trembling eye-lid, the prayer to God, and 
your lessons of temperance, my mother, saved 
me.” 








Then the loving sister embraced him yj 
tears, and the mother said, “ Praise be to }{)» 
who hath spared my son to be the comfort ,« 
my age.” Bi 
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NIGHT MUSIC, 
BY MRS. BARRINGTON. 


How music becomes the summer night, 
When the stars are shining above, 
And the lady moon is gentle and bright, 

Filling the sky with that tender Licht 
That seems to be made of love. i 


And then if a song from the still boat streams 
Or a note from the forest tree, 

We listen, and think of our infant dreams, 

And wonder if that which so magical seems 
Can the witchcraft of moonshine be. 


The nightingale’s then like a wandering soy), 
From a happier planet driven ; : 
And the fisherman’s song, like a spirit's dole, 
Or a requiem hallow’d by angels who toll 

The silver bells of heaven. 


Oh! music becomes the summer night, 
When the stars are shining above, 
And the lady moon is gentle and bright, 
Filling the sky with that tender light 
That seems to be made of love. 


From the Nantucket Islander. 
THE RIGHTS OF WOMEN. 


“'The rights of women,” form a theme on 
which some of the strongest minds have de 
lighted to exercise their powers, and respect. 
ing which they have discoursed most “elo 
quently well.” Favouring as we do all kinds 
of reform, and disposed as we are to approve 
of all endeavours for meliorating the condition 
of the human race, we must confess that we 
are of those who believe that to womena 
larger share of direct influence ought to be 
granted, and that the doing so would be #t- 
tended with the most salutary results. % 
conservative an influence does woman exert 
in social matters, that we are led to the con 
clusion,—an irresistible one it appears to us 
—that her influence would be equally goo 
if it were allowed a more direct operation in 
other matters, generally regarded as more 
important. It cannot with any show of ret- 
son, be denied, that much of the good which 
we enjoy,—indeed, by far the greater part of 
it,—is the result of female influence, the 
benevolent workings of which are every 
where visible in the great picture of srciety. 
Inductively reasoning, therefore, we may M 
tionally infer, that if this influence had 5 
larger field in which to operate, there would 
be reaped a stil] richer harvest of blessings. 
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The question as to whether woman’s intel- 
ject is equal to that of man, has long been 
«tied by facts. No man of reading can be 
norant of the many instances in which 
feminine intellect has rivalled that of their 
wjorgs and masters,” in the stern arts of 
vovernment, the severe pursuits of science, 
and the more graceful ones of pure literature. 
If we look back to classic times, we see an 
Aspasia ruling supremely—indirectly, to be 
sre—in the most intellectual of all com- 
munities, and doing so merely by the force 
of a mind which was remarkable even in 
sthens during the age of Pericles; a Zeno- 
big, building up the power of her native city, 
_and that city, too, a city of the desert,— 
until she made it capable of disputing the 
empire of the East with the boasted mistress 
of the world herself; and, more anciently, a 
Semiramis, carrying her arms farther than 
did the most renowned conquerors. Coming 
down to more recent days we find the intel- 
lect of woman engaged, and with the most 
distinguished success, in most of those pur- 
sits which man has so arrogantly claimed 
as peculiarly his own. In governing nations, 
modern female sovereigns, with but few ex- 
ceptions, have been singularly fortunate. 
The Elizabethian age was one of the great- 
est periodicals in English history, the age in 
which England’s naval supremacy was first 
made thoroughly manifest, giving to the world 
the exploits of Drake, Frobisher, and Gren- 
ville—the age in which Cecil and Walsing- 
ham were called to their country’s councils, 
and in which Spencer, Shakspeare, Raleigh, 
ad Sydney, wrote and sang. England was 
really great at that time, and no true Eng- 
lishman, how much soever he may detest 
“Queen Bess” personally, can regard most 
of her public acts with other feelings than 
those of gratitude. Anne was another of 
England’s sovereigns whose reign was re- 
markable for its brilliancy. In arts and in 
arms, and in literary glories, the reign of the 
last Stuart was to the last degree imposing, 
and closed a weak dynasty in a light, the re- 
flection of which will ever shine on the page 
of Britain’s history. In Russia, the reigns 
offemales have been greatly successful. The 
frst Catharine, Anne, nt | Elizabeth, were 
fortunate monarchs, and possessed of good 
talents, but were far from being straight- 
iced in regard to morals. But it was Catha- 
ine IT. who was the great sovereign par ex- 
cellence of Russia, and who surpassed her 
predecessor as much in point of talent as she 
did in profligacy. Catharine was a woman of 
vast mind, but her virtue was on a level with 
that of Messalina. It isa little odd, that in 
France, in which the salique Jaw has ever 
prevailed, the ability of woman to govern has 
en more than once proved. Blanche of 


The Rights of Women— Friendship. 
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Champagne, Louise of Savoy, and Catharine 
de’ Medicis, were among the most able of 
their sex. Christina of Sweden, had much 
of her great father’s intellect, and though a 
little crazy on some subjects, and far from 
presenting a pattern of chastity, showed some 
sense in resigning a throne. 

In scientific and literary pursuits, many 
modern females have excelled, as others also 
have in the arts. We have seen a Somer- 
ville rivalling a La Place, an Edgeworth a 
Scott, and a De Ste! the wisest philosophers 
of the sterner sex. Some of the most charm- 
ing volumes of history, biography, poetry, etc., 
—owe all their excellence to the force and 
grace of female intellect. The names of 
Radcliffe, Hemans, Sigourney, and others, 
are as immortal as those of Byron, Bulwer, 
and Moore. It would be worse than useless 
to multiply the instances in which women 
have burst the bonds in which the tyranny 
of man has striven to confine them, and 
claimed and won for themselves a full enjoy- 
ment of the rights of humanity. How often 
the patriotism of woman has been manifested, 
in hours of the most grievous trial, as well as 
her willingness to suffer the severest tortures 
rather than do wrong, and her self-sacrificing 
spirit in behalf of those whom she loves, are 
to be found recorded in the most thrilling of 
the pictured pages of history. 


FRIENDSHIP. 


There is a plant that never dies: 
*Tis not of Earth, but Heaven ; 
’Tis ting’d with pure celestial dyes, 
Its odours wafted to the skies, 
By breeze or tempest driven; 
’Tis not a tender fragile thing— 
It strengthens with the storm, 
And ‘midst the dreary waste it stands 
A soul-inspiring form— 
Thine, Friendship, thine! 








There is a flame that’s ever bright, 
Enkindled on a holy shrine, 
It burns a sacred, steady light ; 
Amid the gloom of Time’s dark night, 
It seems a light divine; 
*Tis not a transient, sickly flame, 
A meteor of the air— 
It glows through time, and past the grave, 
t lives forever there— 
Thine, Friendship, thine! 


Hope is a prodigal young heir, and expe- 
rience is his banker; but his drafts are gel- 
dom honoured, since there is often a heavy 
balance against him, because he draws large- 
ly upon a small capital, is not yet in posses- 
sion, if he were, would die. 
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Death at the Toilet. 











From the Diary of a Physician. 
DEATH AT THE TOILET. 


“’Tis no use talking to me, mother, I will 

o to Mrs. P.’s party to-night, if I die for it. 

Vou know as well as I do, that Lieutenant 

N. is to be there, and he’s going to leave 
town to-morrow—so up I go to dress.” 

“ Charlotte, why will you be so obstinate ? 
You know how poorly you have been all the 
week, and Dr. says late hours are the 
worst things in the world for you.” 

“ Pshaw, mother, nonsense, nonsense.” 

“ Be persuaded for once now, I beg! O 
dear, dear, what a night too—it pours with 
rain, and blows a perfect hurricane! You'll 
be wet and catch cold, rely on it. Come, now, 
won’t you stop, and keep me company to- 
night! That’s a good girl!” 


“Some other night will do as well for 
that, you know; for now I'll go to Mrs. P.’s 
So up—up—up | 


if it rains cats and dogs. 
go;” singing jauntily, 
‘*O she shall dance all dressed in white, so lady-like.” 


Such were, very nearly, the words, and 
such the manner, in which Miss J. expressed 
her determination to act in defiance of her 
mother’s wishes and entreaties. She was 
the only child of her widowed mother, and 
had, but a few weeks before, completed her 
twenty-sixth year, with yet no other pros- 
pect before her than bleak single blessedness. 
A weaker, more frivolous and conceited crea- 
ture never breathed-—the torment of her amia- 
ble parent, the nuisance of her acquaintance. 
Though her mother’s circumstances were 
very straightened, sufficing barely to enable 
them to maintain a footing in what is called 
the middling genteel class of society, this 
young woman contrived by some means or 
other to gratify her penchant for dress, and 
gadded about here, there, and every where, 
the most showily dressed person in the neigh- 
bourhood. Though far from being either 
pretty faced, or having any pretensions to a 
good figure, for she both stooped and was 
skinny, she yet believed herself handsome ; 
and by a vulgar, flippant forwardness of de- 
meanor, especially when in mixed company, 
extorted such attentions as persuaded her 
that others thought so. 

For one or two years she had been an oc- 
casional patient of mine. The settled pallor, 
the sallowness of her complexion, conjointly 
with other symptoms, evinced the existence 
of a liver complaint; and the last visits I had 
paid her were in consequence of frequent 
sensations of oppression and pain in the chest, 
which clearly indicated some organic disease 
of the heart. 1 saw enough to warrant me 
in warning her mother of the possibility of 
her daughter’s sudden death from this cause, 








the imminent peril to which she exposed hor 
self by dancing, late hours, &c.; but \n 

"s remonstrances, gentle and affectiona;, 
as they always were, were thrown away yy, 
her headstrong daughter. 

It was striking eight by the church Clock 
when Miss J., humming the words of the 
song above mentioned, lit her chamber -_, 
dle by her mother’s, and withdrew to | i 
room to dress, soundly rating the servant o+ 
by the way, for not having starched sono 
article or other which she intended to hay» 
worn that evening. As her toilet was ysy)). 
ly a long and labarious business, it did not op. 
casion much surprise to her mother, who was 
sitting by the fire in their little parlour, read. 
ing some book of devotion, that the chure) 
chimes announced the first quarter past nye 
o'clock, without her daughter’s making her ap. 
pearance. ‘The noise she had inade overheaj 
in walking to and fro to her drawers, dressing. 
table, &c., had ceased about half an hour ano, 
and her mother supposed she was then at 1) 
glass, adjusting her hair, and prepavng lier 
complexion. 

“ Weil, I wonder what can make Charlotte 
so careful about her dress to-night!” ex. 
claimed Mrs. J., removing her eyes from the 
book, and gazing thoughtfully at the fire; 
“Oh, it is because young Lieutenant N. is 
to be there. Well, 1 was young myself 
once, and it is very excusable in Charlotte— 
heigho!” She heard the wind howling x 
dismally without, that she drew together the 
coals of brisk fire, and was laying down the 
poker when the clock of church struck 
the second quarter after nine. 

“* Why, what in the world can Charlotte be 
doing all this while?” she again inquired. 
She listened—* I have not heard her moving 
for the last three quarters of an hour. I'l 
call the maid and ask.” She rung the bell 
and the servant appeared. 

“ Betty, Miss J. is not gone yet, is she '” 

“ La, no, ma’am,” replied the girl, “I took 
up the curling irons only about a quarter of 
an hour ago, as she had but one of her curs 
out; and she said she would soon be rea(y. 
She’s burst her new muslin dress behind, am 
that has put her into a way, ma’am.” 

“ Go up to her room then, Betty, and see 
she wants any thing; and tell her its hat 
past nine o’clock,” said Mrs. J. .. 

The servant went up stairs, and knocket 
at the bed-room door, once, twice, thrice, but 
received no answer. There Was 2 ev 
silence, except when the wind shook te 
window. Could Miss J. have fallen asleep 
Oh, impossible. She knocked again, but 
successfully as before. 
flustrated ; and after a moment’s pause open 
the door and entered. There was Mis :: 
sitting at the glass. “ Why, la, maa 
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i : : ! 
commenced Betty in a petulant tone, walk-; 
oe up to her, “here have I been knocking! 
for these five minutes, and—.” 


oered horror-struck to the bed, and uttering 


; Joud shriek, alarmed Mrs, J., who instantly | 


iottered up-Stairs, almost palsied with fright. | 
Miss J. was dead. | 
“| was there within a few minutes, for my | 
house was not more than two streets distant. | 
jt was a stormy night in March; and the de- 

slate aspect of things without—the deserted | 
streets—the dreary howling of the wind— 
and the incessant pattering of the rain—con-, 
tributed to cast a gloom over my mind, when 

connected with the intelligence of the awful 

event that had summoned me out, which was 

deepened into horror by the spectacle I was 

doomed to witness. On reaching the house, | 
{ found Mrs. J. in violent hysterics, surround-| 
ed by several of her neighbours, who had 

heen called to her assistance. I repaired in- 

tantly to the scene of death, and beheld 

what 1 never shall forget. The room was, 
occupied by a white curtained bed. There 

was but one window, and before it was a ta-| 
ble, on which stood a looking-glass, hung) 
with a litle white drapery ; and various para- | 
phernalia of the toilet lay scattered about—_ 
pins, broaches, curling papers, ribands, gloves, 

&e, Anarm chair was drawn to this table, | 
and in it sat Miss J. stone dead! Her head | 
rested upon her right hand, her elbow sup-| 
ported by the table; while her left hung) 
down by her side, grasping a pair of curling-| 
irons. Each of her wrists was encircled by | 
ashowy gilt bracelet. She was dressed in a| 
fine muslin frock, with a little bordering of | 
blonde. Her face was turned toward the) 
glass, which, by the light of the expiring can-| 
dle, reflected with frightful fidelity the clam- | 
my, fixed features, daubed over with rouge) 
and carmine—the lower jaw fallen—and the’ 
eyes directed full into the glass, with a cold 

stare that was appalling. Un examining the 
countenance more narrowly, I thought I de-| 
tected the traces of a smirk of conceit and 

slfcomplacency, which not even the palsy-' 
ing touch of death could wholly obliterate. | 
The hair of the corpse, all smooth and glossy, | 
wascurled with elaborate precision: und the 

skinny, sallow neck, was encircled with a 
string of glistening pearls. The glassy vis- 

age of death thus leering through the tinselry 

of fashion—the “vain show” of artificial joy 

a a horrible mockery of the fooleries of | 
fe ! 

Indeed it was a most humiliating and shock- 
ing spectacle. Poor creature! struck dead 
in the very act of sacrificing at the shrine of 
female vanity! She must have been dead for 
sme time, perhaps for twenty minutes, or 
talf an hour, when I arrived, for nearly all 
the animal heat had deserted the body, which 


1 


Betty stag-'| 





was rapidly stiffening. I attempted, but in 
vain, to draw a little blood from the arm. 
Two or three women present proceeded to 
remove the corpse to the bed, for the purpose 
of laying it out. What strange passivencess ! 
No resistance offered to them while straiten- 
ing the right arm, and binding the jaws toge- 
ther with a faded white riband, which Miss 
J. had destined for her waist that evening ! 

On examination of the body, we found that 
death had been occasioned by disease of the 
heart. Her life might have been protracted, 
possibly for years, had she but taken my ad- 
vice, and that of her mother. I have seen 
many hundreds of corpses, as well in the 
calm composure of natural death as mangled 
and distorted by violence; but never have | 
seen so startling a satire upon human vanity, 
so repulsive, unsightly, and loathsome a spec- 
tacle, as a corpse dressed for a ball ! 








From the Churchman. 
MARCH. 
Man goeth to his long home.—Eccl. xii. 5. 
I. 
March—march—march ! 
Making sounds as they tread, 
Ho, ho! how they step, 
Going down to the dead! 
Every stride, every tramp, 
Every footfall is nearer, 
And dimmer each lamp, 
As darkness grows drearer 
But ha! how they march, 
Making sounds as they tread! 
Ho, ho! how they step, 
Going down to the dead! 
II. 
March—march—march ! 
Making sounds as they tread! 
Ho, ho! how they laugh, 
Going down to the dead! 
How they whirl, how they trip, 
How they smile, how they dally— 
How blithesome they skip, 
Going down to the valley ! 
Ho, ho! how they march, 
Making sounds as they tread ! 
Ho, ho! how they skip, 
Going down to the dead! 


II. 

March—march—march ! 

Earth groans as they tread ! 
Eacl: carries a skull 

Going down to the dead! 
Every stride, every stamp, 

Every footfall is bolder— 
*Tis a skeleton’s tramp, 

With a skull on his shoulder 
But ho! how he steps, 

With a high tossing head! 
Each clay-covered bone 
Going down to the dead! 





North 


Cape. 








NORTH 


North Cape is situated in Lon. 25° 0'45" E., 
Lat. 71° 14"30/ N. It is the most northerly 
point of the European continent, and is an 
enormous rock, or mass of rocks projecting 
in a north-westerly direction far into the sea. 
Exposed to all the fury of the tempest and 
the waves, it is every year crumbling into 
the ocean that washes its base. 

Here every thing appears sterile, solitary, 
and sad. In the surrounding scenery, no 
sign of vegetation gladdens the eyes of the 
traveller, and no note of the feathered song- 
ster breaks the dread silence; yet here man’s 
abode is found. The sun for three months in 
the year is not seen; during which period, 
the inhabitants, who only reside here for the 
benefit afforded by the fishing business, are 
blessed with no other light than what is pro- 
duced by the urora Borealis, or the dim 
lamp, fed by their daily occupation. During 
the other nine months of the year, the sun 
just skims along the horizon, producing a 
continual day, and marking, by the various 
shadows, as well the hour of midnight as of 
noon. 

It is perhaps worthy of notice, that al- 
though the picture here given of this inhos- 
pitable clime, would seem sufficiently terrific 

‘to prevent man’s fixing his habitation on this 
spot, yet climes still more, if possible, inhos- 
pitable and dreary, are subject to his visita-| 
tion, and temporary habitation at least, either 
from motives of gain, or the more urgent mo- 
tives of curiosity. 

It is worthy of remark in this place, that 
the American side of the frozen Atlantic, is 
much colder than the European side of the 
same ocean. The English settlement at Fort 
Prince of Wales, in Hudson’s bay, lying in 





Lat. 58° 47’ 30” is almost as cold, as sterile, 


CAPE. 


and as desolate, as North Cape; although 
North Cape is about nine hundred miles 
nearer the pole than this settlement. This 
difference in the temperature on the shores, 
and which is found to prevail to the same ex. 
tent in the interior of the two continents, has 
long engaged the attention of scientific mea, 
And various have been the causes assigned 
for a difference, so well ascertained, and « 
considerable. But perhaps the most reasona- 
ble, and in fact, the only one which to me 
has ever appeared adequate, is to be sougiit 
for in the great and prevailing currents of ait 
produced by the great and prevailing currents 
of the ocean. 

It is well known that the Gulph stream, 
deriving its supply and its force from the great 
current, setting westwardly from the coast of 
Africa, through the meridian ocean, (if | may 
be allowed the term,) pours an immense 
volume of water towards the north; and that 
by the shaping of the shores of our continent, 
this column takes a northerly direction, push- 
ing its waters far north—that, gradually 
bendiag its course, more and more easter'y 
and south-easterly, it finally passes down tle 
coast of Ireland and England. 

Having lost its caloric in the cold regions 
of the north, it proceeds south, along the 
coast of Africa; gradually acquiring warmth 
in its course; again to make up the suppy 
of that great mass of water necessary in this 
grand pulsation of the mighty deep; again to 
acquire heat in its passage to the Gulf o! 
Mexico, and again to lose this heat on the 
coast of Norway, England, &c. W. 


Attention is always pleasant in acquaill 
ances till we tire of them. 
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” mae \Charles Hamilton. Hi 1 ad 
CLARA HOWARD. |Charles Hamilton. His appearance and ad- 
«numbers, once in fortune’s lap high fed, dress Were propesscamng. He had the ad- 


| vantages of a superior education, had travelled 
far and was reputed to be rich. His atten- 
Clara Howard was a lovely girl. Often tions to her for the remainder of the evening 
have I marked her as she descended the white | were pointed, and he soon became intimate 
marble steps of a noble mansion in one of the||at home; for he admired her in truth, but his 


solicit the cold hand of charity.” 


most fashionable streets of Philadelphia, and|| heart was too fully engrossed with another 


trip along with the lightness of a fairy, when 
the pure azure of our skies was lit up with 
the mild splendour of a vernal sun—her 
riven, curling hair tucked up in graceful 
negligence, under her gypsey-hat, with an 
exquisitely wrought tortoise shell—-the rose- 
ate tint that bloomed upon her cheeks, con- 
tasting beautifully with the pure white of 
her complexion—and her dark hazle eyes 
casting upon the passers-by a look of playful 
innocence that bespoke at once a light and 
happy heart. : ; 

Clara’s father died during her early youth, 
and she had grown up with her sister, oc | 
who was a few years younger than herself, 
under the care of a fond mother, graced with 
every fashionable accomplishment, and in the 
enjoyment of every indulgence that wealth 
could afford. She had known but little of 
sickness; she had heard of, she had felt for, 


} and wept over distress, but had never expe- 


rienced it herself. Her ideas of the world 
were exceedingly false, for they were wholly 
frmed from extensive reading in a class of 
works, which are filled with pictures of true 
love, disinterested generosity, and magnani- 
mous heroism. 

Such was Clara Howard when, at the early 
and inexperienced age of eighteen, she was 
deprived of the protection of her mother, 
whose death she deplored with the sincere 
and violent grief of an affectionate child. 
But she could form no just conception of the 
greatness of her loss; she was young, in af- 
fuent circumstances, and the world promised 
nothing but happiness. Her youthful fancy 
was apt, even in her day-dreams, to paint the 
path of life as laying amid vernant flowers, 
vespangled lawns, with resting places in 
grottos cooled by gushing fountains, and of- 
fering repose on couches of down, where 
seep is persuaded to light up the eye-lids of 
the wanderer by the dulcet warblings of 
Philomel, and the melodious tones of the 
most delightful music. Is it wonderful, then, 
that her grief, though heart-felt and violent, 
should soon exhaust itself, and that ere long 
- was again the lovely laughing-eyed 

lara, 

Dancing was her favourite amusement. 
The exhileration experienced in the ball- 
tm, was in full unison with the gaiety of 
ier feelings, and it was there that her bright 
tye sparkled with more than usual vivacity. 
Ste waltzed one night at the assembly with 


| 











| 


passion to love sincerely. He knew thather 
possessions were extensive, that she had no 
friends to advise, and that though able to 
maintain external appearances, his own cir- 
cumstances were in a desperate condition. 
An inveterate love of play indulged in those 
dens of vice and dissipation which unfortun- 
ately abound in every large city, had brought 
him to the very verge ot insolvency, smoth- 
ered all the noble feelings of his heart, and 
left him only a specious covering for his base- 
ness. 

Hamilton’s visits to Clara became frequent, 
and he soon declared his passion in warm, 
eloquent, and touching language ; his impor- 
tunities were constant; he painted his feeling 
in the most glowing colours. 

“ Why, lovely Clara,” he exclaimed, “ wilt 
thou not look kindly upon the man who lives 
for thee alone, whose love, pure and single- 
hearted as it is, if unrequited, will drive him 
to madness?” Clara, judging of others by 
her own sincerity, believed and pitied him— 
and as “pity melts the mind to love,” she 
soon gave him herself and her fortune. 

For a season all was sunshine. Charles 
treated his wife with all the kindness of an 
affectionate and devoted husband. Emily re- 
sided with them; time glided along pleasant- 
ly, and Clara was happy. But the spell 
which her charms had thrown around Charles, 
was soon broken: he had again possession of 
money, his besetting demons tempted him, 
and he resorted once more to his old haunts. 
He had a constant run of bad luck, and his 
wife’s fortune was, before many months had 
elapsed, in the hands of more expert game- 
sters than himself. He now became thought- 
ful and morose. Clara was exceedingly dis- 
tressed ; she suffered for a time in silence ; 
but his coldness increased so much that she 
could bear it no longer, and one evening 
when he seemed unusually abstracted, she 
threw her arms around his neck, beseeched 
him to explain to her the cause that made 
him so unhappy, and protested her readiness 
to bear any thing for his sake. As her head 
rested upon his bosom, he parted the locks 
that fell in disordered ringlets upon her beau- 
tiful forehead, and shaded a brow that, youn 
as it was, had began to wear the imprint of 
care. His glance caught the imploring look 


‘of those eyes which had once sparkled witha 


diamond brightness, but were now dimmed 
with tears that gathered fast and dropped 
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Clara Howard—Breast the Wave, Christian. 








upon her cheeks, which vied no more with 
the rose’s hue, but were fain to claim affinity 
with the lowly lily. For a moment his bet- 
ter feelings had the mastery ; he pressed her 
fondly to his heart, and kissed off her tears 
with the warmth of pure affection. 

But alas! this feeling was soon subdued 
by his dominant vice, and he was induced to 
descend to a falsehood to screen his conduct 
from his wife. He asserted that his capital 
had been invested in such a manner, that if 
pressed, he would be obliged to sacrifice a 
great proportion of it; that demands had been 
unexpectedly made upon him; and, that he 
knew of no one who would relieve him; that 
he cared not for himself, but the idea of being 
compelled to bring her to comparative pover- 
ty, had almost brought him to frenzy. Emily, 
who had witnessed the scene I have attempt- 
ed to describe, was delighted to have it in 
her power to relieve the difficulties of her 
brother-in-law, and to do away the unhappi- 
ness of her sister. She immediately offered 
to loan her portion of the estate; it was ac- 
cepted by Charles with every expression of 
gratitude, and contentment appeared to be- 
come an inmate of their dwelling. 

But this was a short and delusory calm— 
it was like a gleam of sunshine amidst a 
stormy day, bright but transient. Charles 
continued in his old habits; he frequently re- 
mained out late, was often inebriated, and 
one fatal night, shortly after he had become 
the father of a lovely infant, he lost the rem- 
nant of the money he had obtained from his 
sister. He now threw off all restraint; he 
was constantly intoxicated, and quickly fell 
a victim to his excesses. Thus situated, 
Clara soon began to have a just notion of this 
pitiless world; she saw that she had enter- 
tained a wrong opinion of the beings around 
her. She had found it necessary to sell her 
best furniture, and to remove with her sister, 
toa miserable hovel in an obscure alley. 

Clara felt all the warmth of a mother’s af- 
fection for her lovely offspring. ‘This stimu- 
lated her to exertion, and engaged ever pow- 
er of her mind, which would probably have 
otherwise sunk with despondency. And well 
it was, for the cup of affliction was not yet 
full. At the close of a gloomy, boisterous 
November day, as Emily was sitting beside 
a meagre, flickering fire, musing over that 
sacred book which has comforted, and infused 
patience and hope into the breast of many a 
son and daughter of adversity, she uttered an 
appalling cry, and was instantly distorted and 
rendered helpless by paralysis. This was a 
severe blow to Clara; she nursed her with 
the kind and anxious care of a sister’s love; 
but the shock was too severe, and in a few 
days she closed her eyes upon this world and 
its troubles forever. The few dollars that 


VoL. II]: 


Clara had been able to save, were spent . 
'performing the last sad rites for her 
and as she was destitute of money and fro... 
the only cemetery that was open for Emi 
Howard was THE POTTERS-FIELD! (’,, 
alone followed the plain hearse, and ver Fd 
the expression that Bi 


“There is a tear for all who die, 
A mourner o’er the humblest grave.” 


when she returned to her lowly habitation y, 
find it in possession of officers, who were 4). 
rected by one who had professed the highes 
friendship for her husband in his prosperity, 
to proceed to extremities, in case a small Fi 
mand was not satisfied? This was imposs. 
ble; and in pursuance of laws, which we 
should blush to think ever existed, she was 
incarcerated. Her delicate frame suffere; 
dreadfully from the foul air and damp wal)s 
of the prison; and when liberated, she was 
so much afflicted with a rheumatic affection, 
that she has since been scarcely able to per. 
form the humble duties to which she is com 
pelled to resort, to support herself and edu. 
cate her daughter, who inherits all her mo 
ther’s early beauty, and being schooled in 
adversity, gives promise to trust like her in 
that Power, and praise that Goodness, which 
it has been beautifully said, can “bind up the 
broken heart,” and “temper the wind to the 
shorn lamb.” —Village Record. 


BREAST THE WAVE, CHRISTIAN. 


Breast the wave, Christian, 
When it is strongest ; 

Watch for day, Christian, 
When the night’s longest; 

Onward and onward still, 
Be thine endeavour ; 

The rest that remaineth 
Will be for ever. 


ab > the fight, Christian, 

esus is o’er thee; 

Run the race, Christian, 
Heav’n is before thee ; 

He who hath promised, 
Faltereth never; 

The love of eternity 
Flows on for ever. 


Lift the eye, Christian, 
Just as it closeth; 
Raise the heart, Christian, 
Ere it reposeth ; 
Thee from the love of Christ 
Nothing shall sever ; 
Mount, when the work is done, 
Praise Him for ever. 
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LILIS AND EVE. 


Lonely strayed Adam around in Paradise. 
He tended the trees, named the animals, en- 
pying every Where the fruitful, blissful crea- 
on; but, among all the living, he found noth- 
igz that participated with him in the wishes | 
yfhis heart. At last his eyes timidly rested | 
upon one of those beautiful beings of the air, 
«ho, as tradition asserts, were inhabitants of 
the earth long before Man, and who possessed 
the power of appearing be‘ore his then clearer 
sion, Lilis was the name of this lovely 
ging, who, like her sisters, dwelt among 
trees and flowers, and subsisted only on the 
most delightful perfumes. “ All created 
teings,” said he to himself, “live in com- 
munion with each other ;—oh, that this beau- 
tiful creature would be my wife !” 


The Father of mankind heard his wish» 
and said to him: “ Thou hast cast thine eyes 
upon a form that was not created for thee; 
nevertheless, that thou mayst receive in- 
sraction from thy error, thy desire shall be 

nted thee.” He spoke the word of trans- 
formation, and Lilis stood before him in human 
form. : 

Joyfully Adam approached her: but soon 
he perceived his error, for the beautiful Lilis 
was of a haughty spirit, and withdrew from 
his embraces. “Am I,” said she, “of thy 
origin? From the air of heaven was I formed, 
and not of the base earth. A thousand years 
isthe period of my life. My power is the 
power of spirits, and the sweetest perfumes 
my heavenly aliment. With thy humble 
nice, thou dust-born, I may not mingle.” She 
floated away, and returned to her husband no 
more, 

God said: “It is not good that a man 
siould be alone; I will give him a wife that 
shall be fitting for him.” There fell a deep 
sleep upon Adam, and a prophetic dream 
showed him that new being. From his side 
it arose—a form like himself. Joyfully he 
awoke, and beheld his second self. And 
when God led the loved-one to him, behold, 
his heart was moved within him, for she had 
ven near his heart. “ Mine thou art,” he 
exclaimed; “thou shalt be called woman, 
or from man wert thou taken.” 


* * * * * 


Wherefore, when God looks with favour 
upon a youth, he bestows upon him a partner 
that is befitting him—the likeness of his heart 
—o be his wife. Feeling that they were 
created for each other, they grow into one 
image, In every new contentment and youth- 
‘ul beauty. But he who early gazes upon 
charms that are in a sphere above him, and 
¥00 Woos a being whose nature is not like 
us own, receives for a punishment a wife 





| that is unsuited to him. ‘Two souls without 
isympathy, united in one body, will but for 
ever harrass themselves, and hate and tor- 
ment each other. 


HUMAN LIFE. 


How truly does the journey of a single day, 
its changes and its hours, exhibit the history 
of human life! We rise up in a glorious 
freshness of a spring morning. The dews 
of night, those sweet tears of nature, are hang- 
ing from each bow and leaf, and reflecting 
the bright and myriad hues of the morning. 
Our hearts are beating with hope, our frames 
buoyant with health. We see no cloud, we 
fear no storm: and with our chosen and be- 
loved companions clustering around us, we 
commence our journey. Step by step, the 
scene becomes brighter. <A few of our com- 
panions have dropped away, but in the multi- 
tude remaining, and the beauty of the scenery, 
their loss is unfelt. Suddenly we have en- 
tered upon a new country. The dewsof the 
morning are exhaled by the fervour of the 
noonday sun; the friends that started with us 
are disappearing. Some remain, but their 
looks are cold and estranged ; others have be- 
come weary, and have laid down to their 
rest; but new faces are smiling upon us, and 
new hopes beckoning us on. Ambition and 
|fame are before us, but youth and affection 
are behind us. The scene is more glorious 
and brilliant, but the beauty and freshness of 
the morning have faded, and forever. But 
still our steps fail not, our spirits fail not?! 
Onward and onward we go, the horizon of 
happiness and fame recedes as we advance to 
it; the shadow begins to lengthen, and the 
chilling airs of evening are usurping the fer- 
vour of the noon-day. Still we press on- 
ward; the goal is not yet won, the haven 
not yet reached. The bright orb of Hope 
that has cheered us on, is sinking in the 
West; our limbs begin to grow faint, our 
hearts \ grow sad; we turn to gaze upon 
the scenes we have passed, but the shadows 
of twilight have interposed their veil between 
us; we look around for the old and familiar 
faces, the companions of our travel, but we 
gaze in vain to find them; we have outstripped 
them all in our race after pleasure, and the 
phantom yet uncaught in a land of strangers, 
in a sterile and inhospitable country, the 
night-time overtakes us; the dark and terri- 
ble night-time of death, and weary and heavy 
laden, we lie down to rest in the bed of the 
grave! Happy, thrice happy is he, who hath 
aid up treasures in himself, for the distant 
and unknown to-morrow.—Charlton. 


A patriot might take his best lesson of dis- 











interestedness from feminine affection. 





Pompeii. 
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VIEW UP THE STREET OF TOMBS, LOOKING TO THE GATES. 


ACCOUNT OF POMPEII. 


Pompeii was buried, with Herculaneum) 
and Stabie, in an eruption of Mount Vesu-! 
vious; a description of which, with the ca-| 
lamitous event by which it was overwhelmed, | 
we proceed to give. 

Pompeii is a great and rich town, which, 
after lying eighteen centuries in a deep) 
grave, is again shone upon by the sun, and) 
stands amidst other cities, as mucha stranger) 
as any one of its former inhabitants would be) 
among his descendants of the present day: 
such a town has not its equal in the world. 

The distance from Naples to Pompeii is 
little more than ten English miles. Near 
the Torre dell’Annunziata, to the left, and 
amid hills planted with vineyards, the town 
itself, which, throwing off its shroud of ashes, 
came forth from its grave, breaks on the 
view. The buildings are without roofs, which 
are supposed to have been destroyed by an 
enemy in an unguarded state, or torn off by 
a hurricane. ‘The tracks of the wheels which 
anciently rolled over the pavement are still 
visible, An elevated path runs by the side 
of the houses, for foot passengers; and, to 
enable them in rainy weather to pass more 
commodiously to the opposite side, large flat 





\stones, three of which take up the width of 
the road, were laid at a distance from each 


other. As the carriages, in order to avoid 
'these stones, were obliged to use the inter- 
mediate spaces, the tracks of the wheels ar 
the most visible. The whole of the pave. 
ment is in good condition ; it consists merely 
of considerable pieces of lava, which, how: 
ever, are not cut, as at the present, into 
squares, and may have been on that accoust 
the more durable. 

The entrance into Pompeii is through what 
is now called the Street of Tombs, of which 
a view is given in the engraving. The yar 
which was first cleared is supposed to have 
been the main street of Pompei; but this 8 
much to be doubted, as the houses on bot! 
sides, with the exception of a few, were e\ 
dently the habitations of common citizers, 
and were small, and provided with boots 
The street itself likewise is narrow: two 
carriages only could go abreast; and it § 
very uncertain whether it ran through the 
whole of the town; for, from the spot where 
the moderns discontinued digging, to ts 
where they recommenced, and where the 
same street is supposed to have been agi! 
found, a wide tract is covered with vineyar’s, 
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hich may very well occupy the place of 
_ J jendid streets and markets, still 
concealed underneath. = 

Among the objects which attract a par- 
ticular attention, 1s a booth in which liquors 
were sold, and the marble table, on which 
ye the marks of the cups left by the drink- 
es, Next to this is a house, the threshold 
of which is inlaid with a black stone, on 
which is inscribed the word Satve, implying 
,slutation in token of hospitality. On en- 
tering the habitations, the visiter is struck by 
the strangeness of their construction. The 
middle of the house forms a square, some- 
thing like the cross passages of a cloister, 
often surrounded by pillars: it is cleanly, and 


ved with party-coloured mosaic, which has 


an agreeable effect. In the middle is a cool- 


ing well; and on each side a little chamber, || 


shout ten or twelve feet square, but lofty, and 
painted with a fine red or yellow. The floor 
sof mosaic; and the door is made generally 
to serve as a window, there being but one 

nt which receives light through a 
thick blue glass. Many of these rooms are 
supposed to have been bed-chambers, because 
there is an elevated broad step, on which the 
bed may have stood, and because some of the 
pictures appear most appropriate to a sleep- 
ing room. Others are supposed to have been 
dressing rooms, on this account, that on the 
walls a Venus is described, decorated by the 
Graces; added to which, little flasks and 
boxes of various descriptions have been found 
in them, The larger of these apartments 
served for dining rooms, and in some are to 
te met with suitable accommodations for cold 
and hot baths, 

One of the houses belonged to a statuary, 
whose workshop is still full of the vestiges of 
hart. Another appears to have been in- 
abited by a surgeon, whose profession is 
equally evident from the instruments disco- 
vered in his chamber. A large country 
house near the gate undoubtedly belonged to 
ivery wealthy man, and would, in fact still 
nvite inhabitants within its walls. It is very 
extensive, stands against a hill, and has many 
“ores. Its finely decorated rooms are unu- 
wally spacious; and it has airy terraces, 
"om which you look down into a pretty gar- 
den, that has been now again planted with 
‘owers, In the middle of this garden is a 
arge fish pond, and near that an ascent, from 
which oa two sides, six pillars descend. The 
under pillars are the highest, the middle 
‘“mewhat lower, and the front the lowest: 
they appear, therefore, rather to have propped 
tsloping roof, than to have been destined for 
m arbour. A covered passage, resting on 
pllars, encloses the garden on three sides; 
a painted, and probably served in rainy 

‘ather as an agreeable walk. Beneath is 


———— 


a fine arched cellar, which receives air and 
light from several openings from without ; 
consequently its atmosphere is so pure, that 
in the hottest parts of summer it is always 
|refreshing. A number of amphora, or large 
| wine vessels, are to be seen here still leaning 
against the wall, as the butler left them when 
ihe fetched up the last goblet of wine for his 
‘master. Had the inhabitants of Pompeii pre- 
| served these vessels with stoppers, wine might 
| still have been found in them ; but as it was, 
‘the stream of ashes running in, of course 
forced out the wine. More than twenty hu- 
man skeletons of fugitives, who thought to 
‘save themselves here under ground, but who 
experienced a tenfold more cruel death than 
those suffered who were in the open air, were 
| found within this cellar. 
A house has been discovered, adjoining to 
| that known by the name of Castor and Pol- 
\lux. It has the usual Tuscan artium, sur- 
| rounded with several little chambers, in which 
| the following articles were found :—fourteen 
|large and small silver spoons; of bronze, the. 
| bust of a man, and another rather handsome 
one of a young Tiberius, which served as an 
ornament to a box of the same metal; vases 
\of various forms; sheils; a beautiful tripod ; 
'a large and uncommon steelyard, with the 
| weight in the figure of a Mercury; elegant 
candelabra ; two little boxes, containing bills 
/and surgical or chemical] preparations ; a ring, 
| with the word “ Ave” engraved upon it. Of 
marble, a singular statue, which seems to re- 
present Hercules, with a dog reposing in his 
arms: vials of glass, and vases of terra-cotto. 
Then follows the gyneceum ; a peristyle sur- 
rounds it in the middle. The exedra, or 
drawing room; lies opposite the entrance— 
two niches must have contained the images 
of the ancestors of the family; above, Bac- 
chanalian dances of extraordinary beauty are 
painted, and two pictures of very great merit 
| adorn the sides of the apartment. ‘The one 





| represents Dejanira, looking affectionately at 
_Alcides, to whom she presentsa pretty child: 
| the hero, resting on his club, looks proudly 
|at the centaur Eurytion, who is kneeling, and 
‘seems to implore mercy and forgiveness.— 


'(Hyginus, fable 31.) The other represents 
| Meleager with the boar, which lies dead at 
his feet, and Atalanta by his side: Althmwa 
jand Leucippus, at some distance, cannot con- 
‘ceal their envy. At the back of the exedra 
is a little garden, in the middle of which is 
‘an elegant marble table and a little statue of 
Apollo, from whose plectrum a fountain 
flowed. The apartment for the triclinium 
‘and the dancers, is open towards the garden; 
‘a mosaic, the most considerable that has hith- 
|erto been found in Pompeii, adorns the floor ; 
|Cupids hold a lion, bound with garlands of 





flowers, in the midst of Baccharts; there is 
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also a temple, and an image pouring out juice | 
from a vase! All this may allude to the) 
scene in the great Bacchanalian drama, in| 
which wine and love triumphed over rude-| 
ness and strength. 


THE WITHERED FLOWERS. 


I knew they would perish!— 
Those beautiful flowers !— 

As the hopes that we cherish 
In youth’s sunny bowers— 

I knew they'd be faded !— 
Though with fond, gentle care 

Their bright leaves were shaded, 
Decay was still there. 


So all that is brightest 
Ever first fades away, 

And the joys that leap lightest 
The earliest decay. 

The heart that was nearest 
The widest will rove, 

And the friend that was dearest 
The first cease to love. 


And the purest, the noblest, 
The loveliest—we know— 

Are ever the surest, 
The soonest, to go. 

The bird that sings sweetest, 
The flower most pure, 

In their beauty are fleetest, 
In their fate the most sure. 


Yet still though thy flowers 
Are withered and gone, 
They will live like some hours 
In memory alone. 
In that hallow’d shrine only 
Sleep things we would cherish, 
Pure, priceless, loved, lonely, 
They never can perish. 


Then I'll mourn ye no more, 
Ye pale leaves that are shed, 
Though your brightness is o’er, 
Your perfume is not fled ; 
And like thine own aroma— 
The spirit of flowers— 
Remembrance will hover 
O’er the grave of past hours. 


There is one noble trait observable in hu- 








man nature all over the world. The man) 
who has been unjustly injured excites the! 
sympathy of his fellows, and nothing ad-| 
vances a cause so much as the persecution | 
of its supporters. The world cannot become | 
wholly depraved while such iz the disposition | 
of mankind. 





Vor. Ill. 
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From the Athenewum. 
THE BLUE HANDKERCuip;y 


Last year, about the end of Octo! 
was returning on foot from Orlean 
chateau of Bardy, [ beheld before me, o,, : 
high road, a regiment of Swiss guards | 
hastened forward to hear the military qs. 
of which I am extremely fond; but } hove | 
ha? overtaken the regiment, the band hy 
ceased playing, and the drum alone continyo: 
to mark the measured footsteps of the el 
diers. : 

After marching for about half an hour, the 
regiment entered a small plain, surroundo) 
by a wood of fir trees. I asked one of thp 
captains if the regiment was going to perfor 
evolutions. 

“ No, Sir,” he replied; “we are going tp 
try, and probably shoot, a soldier belonging 
to my company, for having robbed the citizen 
upon whom he was billeted.” 

“ What!” | exclaimed, “ is he to be tried 
condemned, and executed all in an instant!” 

“ Yes,” the captain replied ; “such are the 
terms of our capitulations.”* This to him 
was an unanswerable reason: as if all things 
had been considered in the capitulations; the 
fault and its penalty,—justice, and even hu. 
manity. 

“If you have any curiosity to witness the 
proceedings,” said the captain, politely, «| 
shall be happy to get you a place. They wil 
soon be over.” ; 

I never avoid such scenes; for I imagine 
that I learn, from the countenance of a dying 
man, what death is. I therefore followed the 
captain. 

The regiment formed into square. Behind 
the second rank, and on the borders of the 
wood, some of the soldiers began to dig a 
grave, under the command of a subalter; 
for regimental duty is always performed with 
regularity, and a certain discipline mai 
tained, even in the digging of a grave. 

In the centre of the square, eight officers 
were seated upon drums; on their right, and 
a little more in front, a ninth was writing 
upon his knees, but with apparent negligence, 
and simply to prevent a man from being put 
to death without some legal forms. 

The accused was called forward. [le was 
a fine well-grown young fellow, with mild, 
yet noble features. By his side stood a We 
man, who was the only witness against him 
The moment the colonel began to examue 
this woman, the prisoner interrupted him: 

“It is useless, Colonel,” he said; “I wi 
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* By the capitulations, are to be understood the 
treaties entered into between the Swiss Cantons ané 
the foreign governments, under whom their soldiers 
served. 
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wnfess every thing; I stole this woman’s 
han ikerchief.” ) 

The Colonel.—You, Piter! why you 
mssed for an honourable man, and a good 


soldier. 


Piter.—It is true, Colonel, that I have al-' 
ways endeavoured to satisfy my officers. [| 


iq not steal for myself: it was for Marie. 

The Colonel.—And who is Marie?! 

Piter—Why Marie who lives——there 
_—in our own country———near Areneberg 
_—where the great apple-tree is———I shall, 
then, see her no more! 

The Colonel.—I do not understand you, 
Piter, explain yom 

Piter.—Well, Colonel, read this letter. 

And he handed to the Colonel a letter, 
every word of which is engraven on my me- 
mory. 

«My dear friend, Piter,—I seize the op- 
portunity of sending you this letter by Arnold, 
arecruit who has enlisted in your regiment. 
[also send a silk purse which I have made 
fr you. Idid not let my father see that I 
was making it, for he always scolds me for 
loving you so much, and says you will never 
return. But you surely will come back, 
won't yout But whether you come back or 
not, I shall always love you. I first consent- 
ed to become yours on the day you picked up 
my blue handkerchief at the Areneberg dance, 
and brought it to me. When shall I see you 
ain! What pleases me is the information 
Ihave received, that the officers esteem you, 
and your comrades love you. But you have 
sill two years to serve. Get through them 
as fast as you can, and then we will be mar- 
ned, Adieu, my good friend Piter. 

Your dear Marie. 


P.S.—Try to send me something from 
France, not for fear I should forget you, but 
that [ may always carry it about me.” 


When the Colonel had finished reading the 
letter, Piter resumed: “ Arnold,” he said, 
“delivered this letter last night when I re- 
ceived my billet. I could not sleep all night 
fr thinking of Marie. In her letter she asks 
ne for something from France. I had no 
noney—I have mortgaged my pay for three 
nonths in order to help my brother and cousin, 
who set out on their return home a few days 
ance. This morning, on rising, I opened 
ny window. A blue handkerchief was dry- 
ing upon a line, and it resembled the one be- 
longing to Marie. The colour and the blue 
Sripes Were actually the same. I was base 
enough to take it and put it in my knapsack. 
| went out into the street; my conscience 
‘ote me, and [ was returning to the house 
restore it to its owner, when this woman 
came up to me, with the guard, and the hand- 
ierchief was found in my possession. This 


|. ‘ : 
is the whole truth. The capitulations require 


that I should be shot;—let me be shot in- 
| stantly ;—but do not despise me.” 

|| The judges were unable to conceal their 
emotion ; nevertheless they unanimously con- 
demned Piter to death. He heard the sen- 
tence without emotion; then advancing to- 
wards his captain, requested the loan of four 
francs. The captain gave him the money. 
'He then approached the old woman from 
/whom he had taken the handkerchief, and I 
heard him utter these words: 

“ Madam, here are four francs; I know not 

whether your handkerchief be worth more, 
| but if it be, it costs me dear enough, and you 
i“ excuse me from paying the difference.” 

hen, taking the handkerchief, he kissed 
\it, and gave it to the captain. “Captain,” 
said he, “ in two years you will return to our 
mountains; if you go near Areneberg, do me 
'the favour to ask for Marie, and give her this 
blue handkerchief; but do not tell her the 
price I paid for it.” He then knelt, and after 
praying fervently for a few minutes, rose, and 
walked with a firm step to the place of exe- 
cution. 

I retired into the wood, that I mizht not 
witness the last scene of this tragedy. A few 
shots soon made known that it was over. 

Having returned to the little plain an hour 
after, I found the regiment gone, and all 
quiet; but as I followed the border of the 
wood, in order to reach the high road, I per- 
ceived traces of blood, and a mound of freshly 
moved earth. Cutting a branch of fir, [ made 
a rude cross, which I placed upon the grave 
of one already forgotten by all save myself 
and Marie. 


A SISTER’S LOVE. 


There is a clear and precious gem, 
Not brilliant like the star of day, 
Yet clustered in that diadem, 
Which owns not time's relentless sway ; 
Its radiance sparkles from above, 
Its earthly name—a sister's love ! 


Though orient pearls, by friendship strung, 
Around thy brow are pendent ; 

And though by love’s own finger hung, 
One diamond shines resplendent ; 

Yet which that potent spell can prove, 

That test which tries a sister's love! 


Blest was that spot which owned its power, 
That consecrated spot, where He, 

Whom the angelic host admire, 
Indulged in sweet society, 

And bade the stroke of death remove, 

To sanctify a sister's love. 


Bind on your heart this jewel rare, 

Oh ye to whom this prize is given! 
Nor let rude hands your treasure tear, 
But hold it as the gift of heaven! 
Till death its shining worth improve, 

And angels crown a sister's love ! 





A refusal of praise, is a desire to be praised 
|, twice. 
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Amanda—/? Daughter’s Love—Love. 








AMANDA. 


Amanda was a lovely girl. Those gifts 
and graces which please the eye and capti- 
vate the heart, nature had bestowed upon her 
with a bounteous hand. Her features, though 
not exactly regular, were striking; and her 
figure was elegance and symmetry itself. 
Her family was among the first in Virginia ; 
and the long line of her ancestors boasted of 
more than one name, which, not only their 
native state, but America, delighted to honour. 
High on the scroll of fame their names stand 
recorded; and they will go down to future 
generations as the friends of their country, 
and the benefactors of their race. And, 
doubtless, their names have a higher and 
less perishable record, even “in the Lamb’s 
book of Life,” for they loved and they ho- 
noured the religion of the Bible. No expense 
was spared in Amanda’s education. Assidi- 
ous and talented instructions lent their aid to 
endow this favourite child with every accom- 
plishment common tothe age. And well did 
the morning of her life promise to repay all 
the care, and meet every expectation of her 
friends. Perhaps few females in Virginia 
have ever entered upon life with fairer or 
higher prospects than did Amanda. She was 
the joy of her parents and the delight of all 
her acquaintances. 

In her nineteenth year, Amanda becamé 
the wife of , aman every way her 
equal, and in many respects her superior. 
The sun of their united prospects rose with- 
out a cloud, and no indications were given of 
that storm which was to engulph one in ruin, 
and carry sorrow and desolation to a large 
circle of friends, long before the period of 
their journey through life was half completed. 


* * * * * 

‘See that wretched female—“the living 
sepulchre of a thousand hopes”—trembling 
with the infirmities of premature age, and 
standing on the very verge of the grave—an 
outcast, forsaken, shunned as if she were 
laden with the plague, and as though her 
employment was to scatter pestilence and 
death! That was Amanda—the once fair, 
admired, intelligent, high born Amanda. How 
fallen, how degraded ! 

The first two years of her married life were 
years of enjoyment. With more than a com- 
petence, and with a companion every way 
suited to make her happy, who cherished for 
her the warmest affection, her days might 
have gone down shining with mild radiance 
to the last. 

* * * * * 

I need not trace her path to ruin, or mark 
her progress step by step. Who can tell 
what is implied in the word prunkARD? Ter- 











Vou. Ill 


rible when applied to a man, a husband 
father; doubly terrible when applied me 
woman, a wife, a mother! Gradually ae 
with noiseless approaches, the serpent jon: 
himself around this fair being, and lone “ 
fore even suspicion was awakened, the dead! 
wound had corrupted the springs of physic 
and moral life, and she was lost. Her |,,. 
band sunk broken-heated to the graye her 
friends rejected her; and there she iss a 
tenant of the almshouse, and her name is4 
reproach, even among the wicked! 

The wine cup was her seducer ! 


A DAUGHTER’S Lovg. 


Dear Father, how I love to gaze npon 
Time hath slightly beached thy athe 
still thou art the same. Thy kind benignayy 
eye, thy lovely smile, thy noble mien aj 
bearing still bespeak thy perfect manhood 
O, how am I enwrapped in thy pure honow 
—a stain upon thee would wither all the joys 
that now so gaily play around my young ay 
blithesome heart. ’Tis true I’ve left thy 
home to be another’s through the joys ani 
perils of a fleeting life. But I have not jo 
my love for thee. When thou didst step 
within my door, did I not clasp thy neck 
within my heart’s embrace, and kiss thee then 
as warmly as when around thy knees] used 
to play at thine own hearth at home. My 
soul still doats upon my loved and living & 
ther. 

See here, these little buds, fresh from life's 
great fountain. How they do wind theirte» 
der cords of love about our hearts. The vine 
and its branches. They, like me, do claim 
thee to. Indeed, I do recall what I have sd 
before—for I do love thee more than when! 
quitted home—because of these dear pledges 
They are young grafts upon the part 
stock, and must live or die beneath its shade, 
In time you will see how they will copy you, 
and in your warm heart you will find for thea 
a place just beside the spot, if not the vey 
spot, where thou wert wont to keep my vt 
young love. 

LOVE. 

In the first approaches, ere it has assumed 
any character, it is full of life and besuiy 
Its hidden agency fills the soul with inefail 
pleasures ; it tinctures every object with me 
lustre. We do not ask ourselves why 
are happy; we feel that we are so, an Lil 
is sufficient. The fresh fulness, like 0 
flowers, gives forth a sweetness, delicate 
spontaneous, and the spirit reposes under i 
influence, in a beatitude, of which, like® 
happiness of childhood, it is not conscious ™ 


til it is past. 
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